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hard work, large investments, and a consistent policy of support on

the part of the Russian Government.

In the history of other empires, colonization often has proceeded
from the economic to the political basis: economic pioneering
opens new regions; subsequently, the political strength of a state
advances along with its military force to protect its subjects. Such
was the case, for instance, in Australia, Canada, California, Africa.
In the history of the Russian Far East, the reverse has been true.
The region was first occupied and annexed for political reasons;
economic development occurred later.

To accomplish the political aim cities were needed to serve as
centers of the administrative and military machine; ports were
necessary, and a merchant marine; agriculture, villages, peasants
were needed. Unless the Russian Far East became a well-populated
country, the near-by Chinese population- would settle in the
Russian territory and thus lead to future demands of China for the
return of her former possessions.

Transplantation of large numbers of Russians from Europe be-
came more and more important. This was, however, almost im-
possible for Russia during the early decades of her occupation of
the new Far East. Enormous funds were required which the state
did not possess. The first Russian settlers were found among crim-
inals from Siberia who had served sentences of hard labor for major
offenses. There was difficulty in finding wives for these and the
police therefore seized large numbers of prostitutes in the cities
and hastily arranged marriages. Subsequently a semimilitary re-
settlement of the so-called "Cossack armies" (Amur and Ussuri
Cossacks) took place. It was a compulsory resettlement and its re-
sults, when they became known in the European part of Russia,
were anything but encouraging as far as further emigration was
concerned. A great Russian explorer, Przhevalsky, visited the area
at the end of the sixties and reported on the situation:

These settlers look upon the new region with animosity and consider
themselves deportees. One hears bitter complaints about the hardships,
and sad reminiscences of former habitations. Most of them lack even
bread, and every year the state must feed a great part of the population,
to save it from famine. The bread looks like dried clay and burns the
mouth, As a result of poverty, there is terrible demoralization. It is